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if the distribution were equal, and only one-ninth of
that which is possessed by the former. Thus too the
voters in the smaller English and Scotch boroughs,
besides overwhelming beyond all possibility of com-
petition the same number of voters in the larger, can
(if they please), with the assistance of only 11 consti-
tuencies from the rest of the country (making
altogether only about one-fifth of the electoral body),
completely control the whole legislation and policy
of the country. Again, of these smaller boroughs no
less than 113 members (or more than one-sixth of the
House) are returned by 82, containing only about
49,000 electors, or about one twenty-fourth of the
whole electoral community. Each of the 49,000
electors, therefore, has no less than four times his
proportionate share of political power. But, further,
of these 49,000 voters 11,000, or ~-th of the whole
number in the country (being those of 30 of the
smallest boroughs), return no less than 58 members,
or about one-eleventh of the whole House. On the
other hand (to take, out of many instances of contrast,
one or two of the most striking), a constituency
containing about the same number of voters (11,330),
being no other than the important city of Birmingham,
returns only two members. An elector, therefore, in
any of these 30 boroughs has more than twenty-nine
times as much political power as an elector of Birming-
ham ; who, moreover, has only about one-third of the
share which he would have in the representation if
the division were equal. As compared with the not
less important constituency of Manchester, the case of